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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The substance of the following argu- 
ments was drawn up in a private cor- 
respondence on the first appearance of 
Dr. Priestley's Illustrations, 
&c. and the writer, judging by him- 
self, that it might give the readers of 
this controversy pleasure to see it 
placed in various points of view, ven- 
tured to let his little Tract go to the 
press. The Author cannot think his 
arguments amount to a demonstration; 
(for seldom, indeed, do metaphysical 
subjects admit of so cogent a proof) 
but he flatters himself, that they will 
be powerful enough to throw a strong 
suspicion on the truth of the doctrine 
he opposes; and such a one as will 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

give the sugorestions of common sense 
great weight in every philosophic 
mind that is not already M^arped by 
some theoretic prejudice. Much 
might be urged on this.last particular, 
but to say more would be inconsistent 
with the intended brevity of this Tract; 
which is submitted to the candour of 
the Public with a better view than to 
animadvert on opinions, m hich might 
now be deemed in some degree per- 
sonal. 
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In examining the doctrine of necessity, I 
shall endeavour to bring what I have to 
say upon .the subject into as narrow a com- 
pass as possible, and for that purpose the 
following axioms are premised; as in all 
sciences, some principles must be taken for 
granted, else nothing can be proved. 

Axiom I.-^If we make a false supposi- 
tion, and reason justly from it, a contra- 
diction, or absurdity will be contained in 
the conclusion. [To avoid ambiguity, it 
iftay be needful to observe here, that the 









reasoning made use of to bring out the 
'absurdity, must be of' a proper and uniform 
kind ; viz. geometrical^ metaphysical, mo- 
ra], &c. according as the subject is of a 
geometrical, metaphysical^ or moral nature.] 

Axiom IL— It must likeiviae be taken for 
granted (as it does not admit of proof) tliat 
every action or exertion voluntarily made, 
is with a design, pr in hopes of obtaining 
some end. [For, it is evident, where thepe 
is a full conviction of the impossibility of 
this, no rational being will make any at- 
tempt or exertion at all.] 

Axiom III. — All practical principles 
must either he founded in trtUh^ or believed 
to be so for the moment that they operate.^ 

.These axioms being taken for granted, 
lej^ us suppose (he doctrine of necessity to 
b^ true, and that its truth is discovered to 
us in such a manner, and is so strongly im* 
pressed upon our minds as to become- »: 
practical principle ; tljien upon this suppo- 
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ftitioii^ by th^ sedotid axiom, motiveB of*all 
kinds miist cease 16 operate. 

To illustrate thi^, let us take' ohe everit^' 
in which we are all equally concerned, viy. " 
the time and circumstances of our death. 
. , Supposing, thrfefore, that at, or before my 
entrance into this world, the time of my ' 
leaving it^wa$^redf, and' that I entirely he* 
lieved it to be sb ; no circumstance tlirough- 
out life, no possible situation in which I^ 
could be placed, would operate as a motive, 
so as lo make me use even the slightest en* 
deavoiir, either to lengthen oiit, or shdften 
the period of lAy existence. This must be 
allowed upon the supposition under consi- 
d6rati6Yi. And' if this be the case with 
regard to so mpmentous an event, it wiH^ 
certainly hold true of any other. 

Hence, this conclusion miky be fanriy 
drawn, viz. that where the doctrihe ol' netes* 
sity is firmly beheved, and made use of as 'a* 
practical priiiciple, motiva Oak'iO operate.' 
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Qut^ upon the certain add infallible opera- 
tion of motives, the whole scheme of 
necessity is founded. This doqjtrine, there- 
fore, taken in this light, is destructive of 
itself. 

In the next place, let us suppose the doc- 
trine of necessity to be true, but that it does 
npt (as we fiudis really the case) operate as 
a. practical principle, and then attend to the 
consequence. 

.^TThe following observations must be pre- 
mised before this supposition can be pro- 
perly examined. 

; A practical principle, for the instant 
that it operates, must be seen, or felt, to be 
speculatively true, else it could /not answer 
the end intended. For a full coiivj^tioh of its 
being false at the very time it ought to in- 
fluence ourcondiict, would certainly destroy 
it3 effect. This I think cannot be denied. 
Examples in real life might be found in 
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abundance to illustrate this suppositionr 
We daily see errors ia opinion (or of preju- 
dice) made the. foundation of our practice, 
which when our minds are better informed 
cease to operate, and give place to the op-, 
posite truths. 

Or in other words. The tooment that 
the error of any practical principle is disco- 
vered, and in such a manner as to present 
itself to us upon every occasion, it will cease 
to operate, and the opposite truth, will in- 
stantly take its place, and influencexnu ouii- 
dttct accordingly. 

The next observation which I intend to 
ground my reasoning upon, cannot be di- 
rectly proved, but it is hoped its truth wHl 
not be denied me. I suppose then, that iit 
*a fiiture state, our faculties will be enlkrged, 
our understiandings enlightened, and our 
apprehensions quickened in such a degree, 
that the truths which we now attain to with 
difficulty and much study, vrill then appear 

b3 
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fts axioms^ or b^ class<ed ainong;st the first 
principles of our knowled^e^ aa4 lieaqe 
perye as a basis for making further disco- 
veries by reason. This must be the case 
upon the natural fuppositon, that the righ- 
teousin another life, make a continual jprq^ 
gress in knowledge and happincM. 

If therefore, as it was sijipppsed before, 
philosophical necessity be a trutky an<^ like- 
wise discoverable by human reason ; ii^ some 
future period of our existence, liberty, 83 

opposjed to this truih^ --jst cease to operate ' 

as a practical principle, a^d giv(e place to 
ideas of necessity, which like all intuitive 
truths^ will ever bje pcesenjt p> the mind; 
and, consequently, as has been proved be- 
foie, reduce us to ^ state entirely torpid. 

Here then is discovered a h^rier or limit, 
to which human nature in its progress in 
knowledge can never arrive : and which the 
subtile metaphysician by standmg on tip* 
toe has already got a sight of.— Must w,e 
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then in a future slate be under the disagtee- 
able necessity of petitioning the Deity to 
darken our underslanditigs^ and blunt ouv 
penetration^ in order that we may enjoy the 
greater happiness i Conitlwn •erne revolts 
from such an idea !' 

If analogical reasoning be allowed of, th« 
above conclusion may be applied with equal 
force to all tuperior beings^ and the same 
iiiail presd^bed to their progress in know* 
Wge. 

• 

From what has been Mjid above^ Ithinkifc 
is very evic^cnt/^supposing necessity to ob« 
taiiiythat intelligencej when increased to a 
certain degree^ is destructive of activitj^; 
or Hi other words^ that intelligence .tyul 
activity^ cannot exist together in the saiaue 
mbjectj unless the &i9t of thfsse be confined 
within certain limits. One of these limits 
has just been pointed out, and the otlier 
must coincide with nothing. For^ where 
there is no intelligence^ activity is not to be 
conceived. Now, this consequence, qx 
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that activity should be destroyed by the 
rational faculties being enlarrged^ is surely ex* 
ceedingly parodoxical ; and hence^ adopting 
principles which lead directly to it^ is certain* 
ly going a long wiy to s^rve an hypothesis. 

It perhaps may be objected, that even in 
a being whose faculties are sufficiently en- 
larged to see every thing as it really is, and 
who classes the doctrine of necessity among 
intuitive truths, his motives and propensities 
to action may be increased in the same pro* 
portion, and therefore his activity prevented 
from being destroyed. 

The last-mentioned axiom is a sufficient 
answer to this objection. For, it has been 
tbkira observed, that when this doctrine has 
taken full possession of the mind, no motives 
however strong can operate to any effect. 

Hence till the contrary of this can be 
proved, the arguments above made use of 
remain in full force, and all the absurdities 
that have been pointed out as connected 



with this doctrine^ mast stand or fall along 
with it. 
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To illustrate this subject a little further. 
It may be observed^ that Qiany trujbhs which 
are scarcely within the ken of children, be- 
come afterwards, when they are gromn; to 
maturity, self-evident principles, and take 
the name of axioms. If this be the case, 
and this life be but the infancy of our exist- 
ence,, the- doctrine of necessity, which we 
have already got a sight of, must by ana- 
logy, in a future state, become a part of. 
our intuitive knowledge^ 

Again: Let us suppose the mental facul-^ 
ties of some acute metaphysician to be a- 
little enlarged*, and tliat by brooding over 
the doctrine a sufficient time, it takes such 
firm possession of his mind, as to present 
itself upon every occasion in the same man- 
ner as any other intuitive truth ; will he not 
by this means be brought into a worse situa- 
tion tlian the madman who imagined that 
he was made of glass ? The fear of being 
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' broken to pieces kept his person inactivje, 
and if the supposition had been tf^, the 
epithet mad would have been very impro- 
perly applied to hiw. But though the 
principle gone upon by the philosopher is 
here supposed to be rejally true^ and his 
subsequent reasoning quite accurate^ he is 
brought thereby into as bad, nay even into 
a worse situation than the n^adman ; for the 
more he contemplates the subject, the more 
obstinate his coi^plaint must grow ; i^hereas 
ibe madman stands a chance for cure, if by 
proper examination he can be convinced 
of his error. Hence, it appears, that it is 
equally unfortunate to know either too 
much or too little. S^^f ^ - --' ^ - 6 ^ oy 

rv / 
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Kowever aosurd such conclmiom may ^ "^J 

seem, however contrary to our warmest ^'* ** 

hopes and wishes, they are the inevitable 

ponsequence of supposing the doctrine of 

necessity, to be true. If, therefore, the above 

reasoning can be depended upon, by the first 

axiom this doctrine must be groundless; 
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The tw.o pillars upon which tlie doctrine 
of philosophical necessity stands, are the 
infallibU operation of motives, and the Di- 
vine Prescience; each of which we will now 
proceed to e^c^niine. 

If beijag determined by motives or act- 
ing according to reason, which means pre- 
cisely the same thing, constitute necessity, 
no rational being can be free ; indeed it is 
not possible to conceive such a state. Even 
the Author of the Universe, might we ven- 
tui'e to reason concerning the Divine Na- 
ture, must be as absolutely under the influ-* 
ence of this principle, as the lowest of his 
creatures. Bat, where ever there is neces- 
sity, it must be imposed : it cannot be con- 
ceived otherwise. With regard to mankind, 
the necessity must be imposed by the Deity, 
but who or what must impose it upon him ? f- 
If the nature of things be called this power- 
ful agent, we are amusing ourselves with 
words without meaning, for the attributes 
of all beings are just what he has njade them. 
If, therefore, necessity be imposed {oxid it can- 
not be conceived othei-wise, any more than 
-/ ^►z B 6 ] / 
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that a body of any particiilar^ shape haa ^' f 
never been figured) it must be by a Supe^ A >^* • 
rior. 

It will now> I imagine^ be thought high 
time to examine the principle adopted^ and 
the arguments made use*of, by which such 
a monstrous absurdity is brought forth. 
Ih^ principle h philosophical necessity with 
regard to the human species. Tlje argu-- 
ments are analogical ; going in a direct line 
from the human to the Divine Nature. If 
we suppose the first to be false, the dispute 
is at an end, -indeed it is begging the ques- 
tion ; the arguments must therefore be 
called in question, and accordingly exa- 
mined, for one or both must inevitably be 
erroneous. 

By whatever method philosophical neces- 
sity is proved with regard to the human 
species, the same arguments will apply with 
equal force to all beings, whose faculties- 
are tlie same as theirs in kind, however 
superior in degree. The error therefore 
must arise from reasoning analogically^ or 
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frcmi one kind of being to another whose 
nature is essentially different. And this in- 
deed I take to be a fruitful source of error 
both in metaphysics and divinity. 

Now, the object upon, which we first 
exercise the reasoning faculty, is matter: 
its impulses, motions, &c. and our language 
is framed accordingly, and becomei^ fre- 
quently figurative when applied to other 
substances, and our reasoning at the same 
time analogical. And, the reasoning by 
which philosophical necessity is proved, is 
in a great measure analogous to that made 
use of concerning impulse and motion ;* 



* The necessarian asserts that the soul cannot act or 
think untilit be first acted upon, and likewise that the inten* 
sity, &c. of its , action is exactly proportioned to the cause 
that produced it. [Any variation in the manner or direc« 
tion of its thinking or actingj he accounts for in the same 
mapner.l 

The natural philosopher asserts, that maffer cannot 
move, or act upon other matter, till it be first acted upon^ 
and that the intensity, &c. of its action is etactly propor- 
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and^ as matter^ apd the thinking principle 
in maijL are (perhaps) essentially different^ is 

w ■ I ^ 1 . t 1 1 I 11 I ■ ■ I I t » 

tioned to the caiifle tlb^at produced it. [L^eyrise, tha;t my 
variation in its direction or manner of acting must be ac- 
counted for in the same way.] From this view ofmattev, 
the philoiDpher looks apon^it a» entirely mart ; and must 
not tb^ ^ecetsarw« for reasons equ^Uy s^ong, oune to 

I 

tiie same co^clusioii cojiceroing the toul, or thinl^ing prin« 
ciple in man ? And^ if this be granted^ I imagine it will 
be allowed by all sides to have no higher origin than any 
other part of the animal machine. Hence^ I thinks it will 
easily appeiir« Ij^iat a necessarian^ by pursuing this prior 
ciple J must likewise be a materialist.''^ But sho.uld this di^ 
.ficulty begot over, or rather be loojced upon asjione at 
all, there still remains one behind, even upon this suppo- 
sition, which to me, at least, appears unanswerable. 

For should the necessarian be asked why he will not 
allow that the soul can act or think till it first be acted 
upon, perhaps he may answer, that he cannot conceive it 
to be possible ; as a better reason, I believe, will not easily 
be found. But may not his opponent make use of the 
same argument against the doctrine of materialiaim, upon 
which that of necessity seems to be founded ? For, he may 
safely affirm that he cannot conceive how any particular 
arrangement or modification of the inert particles of matter 
can make the compound capable of perception.'^ Hence, 
where arguments equally strong oppose each other, no- 
thing can be proved. 

_ * ■• .... A 
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there not |rpm wb^t has ju^ goi^e heforf ^ a 
strong p^esttJ^iption that the proof inay ixo|t 
be altogether to he depended upon i If tl^ 
foregoing rea^oi^ingbe of jany weighty \he 
conclusion to be drawn from thence m^ 
be qi^ijtfe obviou^. ]For^ from tj^e suf^^ijtipii 
/o( tbe ^b^yeri^M^^o^d principle being tnifj 
tixe iirgument$ by which thjs truth is prove4^ 
lare foqnd to he fallacious ; that is^ the argi^r 
ing analogically from c^oe substanjce to ano^ 
Iher whose nature is essenti^y dif&reiit> 
cannot be justified^ 

It will easily be perceived, I do not giye 
this in the demonstrative stil,e, but oi^y 
suggest, where it appears probable to me 
an error may lie concealed . It is a subject 
which would bear to be consider^ly eur 
larged upon, but to give a fain;t for furtheir 
consideration was all I designed. 

« 

The arguments in favour of necessity 
drawn from \he l)ivin^ PreKifHcc, come 
.np\v U> be e^Jimmc^. 
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Events which are foreseen by us, must 
be certain and determined in every circum- 
stance in which they are foreseen. This is 
quite evident ; indeed it is only expressing 
the same tfiing different ways. The remark 
will likewise hold true with respect to every 
other being, how much soever superior to 
man, who looks upon time and place ; upon 
past, present, and future, in the same light 
that we do ; that is, to all intelligences 
whose faculties are the same in kind, how- 
ever superior to each other in degree, and 
consequently whose essence is the same. 
But can we draw the same conclusion with 
the same certainty concerning the fore- 
knowledge of that Being whose essence is 
entirely different from ours? I have before 
endeavoured to prove the falkicioasness of 
this kind of reasoning; Taking it for 
granted that necessity obtains with regard 
. to man, from thence ascending to the Deity, 
an absurdity was found in the conclusion. 
In this case if it be allowed> that every 
thing fore-known by man is certainly fixed 
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tind determined, from thence ascending to 
the Deity, is there not room to expect that 
an equal or similar absurdity will be found 
in the conclusion ? • For, if there be an error, 
it arises fiora the same cause in each case ; 
that is, from applying the same kind of ar- 
guments to finite and infinite, or to beings 
whose Essences are entirely different. But, 
if the same cause operate in each case, 
it must have the siune efiect. 

From what has gone before, I think it 
may be inferred, that the two principles or 
sources from "which the doctrine of neces- 
sity is proved (viz. the infallible operation 
of motives in the manner the necessarian 
understands it, and the Divine Prescience) 
cannot both be true. For either we must 
or we must not be allowed to carry our 
argmnents from the human to the Divine 
Nature. In the first case we have found a 
gross absurdity to be the consequence of 
taking this doctrine for granted ; therefore, 
by the first axiom it must be false, as proved 
by the operation of motives. But in the 
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second case, if we cannot argue from the 
hnmaii to the Divine Nature^ the Divine 
Prescience cannot be brought as af^ proof 
Iff its being true, as has been shewn above. 

NqWj as , the advocates for this doctrine 
have attempted to prove its truth by argu« 
nents drawn from each of these sources^ 
and given the conclusions thence arising 
with equal confidence ; the hailing demoar* 
«trated that both cannot be depended upon, 
will I think appear as a pnesumptive proof 
(tgainst die infallibility of^ither. And if 
this be idlowad, om fuUng/i an4 caMum^ 
UMUf whicb lUre strongly on tha side of li^ 
]berty, wiU greatly outweigl^ aU doi^tf^J 
metaphysipal cpmcbjisiions :On this inkiisat^ 

fttl^Ct. 

If, i« objection to the abave ^reasoning, 
it )>e. assertedj that the knowledge of the 
Diety is the s^me in kind with ours^ and 
that he is self^tennined, I would asjc 
whether it be not as difficult to conceive 
a raU^n^d being to be actuated and deter- 
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jnined by reasons^ or motives^ in a mnnner 
altogether different from what hivppens 
among mankind^ as to conceive the knov^ 
ledge of any being to be d^ffererU in kind 
from ourt? Vox, if we attempt to examinje 
intQ the meaning of self-determmed, w|e 
thall find aurselvieB entirely at a lo&s^ and 
aot ftbie jbo afl^ any ideaa at a^l to thm 
lerm* If^ ^eteff^ej the knowledg/t of 4he 
Deity must be the same in kin4 with oursj 
]>ecause we cannot conceive it otI;)erwise> 
will it not follow for the very same reaaooj 
that he must be determined by motives or 
f^t^Mit^ t^ jSjuoe m^ox^r as w^ are f 

Tbe necesMUTMin tbenefore begs the qncA- 
tion when I^ M4in^ one supposition and m- 
jects tbe .otber, according asliis 9ide pf itm 
^MTgument reqpires it. But if, a9 is mos^cpjo* 
sistentj both be treated in the sjsme manoerj 
that is^ both supposed to be different from 
what we experience among mankind, we 
•ball avoid several absurdities. However^if 
any person should still imagine, that he c^ 
cpncejive wb^t is meant by tbe Deity's being 
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self-determined, I must insist upon it, that 
he ha% as clear an idea of the same thing 
in himself, and therefore measured by this 
standard, he is equally free. Hence, in this 
case, the arguments of the necessarian may 
be turned against himself. For, if God be 
self-determined, and consequently free, and 
it may as ea»i]y be ccmccivcd that man is 
self-determined (and no other circumstance 
be taken into the account) it may with the 
same certainty be concluded that man is 
free. 

This subject, though of some consequence 
in the theory y can be of no use in the prmctiee 
of motals. For, it may be taken for granted, 
that principles which do not influence our 
practice are altogether useless : and it has 
been proved above, that philosophical ne- 
jcessity cannot act as a practical principle. - 

Though this conclusion concerning ne- 
cessity will certainly bold true, as to the 
bulk of mankind, yet it is much to be feared, 
that it may furnish the half-learned libertine >^ 
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with an excuse for the commission of every . 
crime. • 

Let us now recapitulate in a few words ^ 
what has been said upon this subject. 

In the first place, I have endeavoured to ' 
prove the fallaciousness and absurdity of 
this doctrine by considerations drawn froift 
human nature in an improved state : Then 
- attempted to demolish one, at least, of the 
two pillars upon which it stands, and by 
that means (as they were looked upon to 
be equally firm^ to raise a strong suspicion 
that the other is neither so well founded, 
nor so much to be depended upon, as the 
necessarian has supposed. This airy meta* 
physical fabric being brought into so tot- 
tering a situation, I have then called in the 
assistance oioux feelh^idiXiA common $eme in 
order to complete the demolition. 

The imUility of this doctrine has likewise 
been demonstrated. And as true causes or 
principles in reasoning, are generally at- 
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tended with saltitary effects or conclusions^ 
the want of this result or badge of truths 
ought also to make us cautious in this in- 
^uiry^ that we be not imposed upon by the 
mere force of metaphysical mibtilty and in- 
genuity. V / 
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A Rbply to the Criticism upon the^ 
Pamphlet^ called '^ Phihsdphieal Nepemij/^ 
♦* briefy hnfaiidnted/' inserted in* the- 
Monthfy Bevieir, for Jnly 1781.^ 

In tlie argument p« 6 and 7y of" the' 
pamphlet^ the Reviewer asserts^ there is an 
i^iom fallaeyk He says> the author cM- 
founds *' the belief of the doctrine of ne-* 

c«ssity^ as a general principle, with the. 

certain foresight pf a particular eveiit.'' 
I would ask here^ in the first place^ if in a-) 
general doctrine every particular case be- 
not- included J If erery event be abscriut^ly-.^ 
detarmined^ as to time> plaee^ 8cc& &e\ wftfelt 
all their connected circumstances (whiebl-i 
take io bo what is meapt by the doctrine of 
i^^^^^^i^y^) ^^^ A^ belief of Uhis be so 
iti^ngly impressed upon the- mind^ as: t6 . 
become a practical principle^ (ur to' act as ^ 
u»l«tWete«tb, the «Be may iert-udy b. 
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asserted of any particular event. It may be 
asserted in regard to the whole universe, 
that nobody can exist in two places at the 
same time^ and this assertion will undoubt- 
edly a{>ply to any particular body. It like* 
wise, I believe, will be granted, that no 
motive, however sirqng, can make uts act' ' 
in eontraJHHion to> or in violiUion of thiB' 
truth, or as it may properly be called, this 
practical principle. 

- The anther, p. 6, supposes the belief of 
thiB doctrine of necessity to become a prac* 
tical principle, or to act as an intuitive 
truth. The Reviewer, in his observations*^ 
on the passage^ supposes, that the belief of 
this doctrike d^et not act as a practical prin* 
ciple, - with regard to every particular event. 
If the $iiifpomtiom$ therefore be different^ the ' 
cMc/iMJMs muitbesa^oo, if properly drawn* 

' 'From this circumstance, surely, no #A« 
vimu fallacy can be. proved as to the con- - 
clusien deduced. And of the supposition, it - 
cannot be me^ntyfor the first paragraph. 



^1 

p. 8/ positively asserts^ that the doctrine 
of necessity does not operate as a practical 
j^riftciplev 

' This criticism, Aerefore, seems to be 
intended only for those readers, who wfll 
never give themselves the trouble of exa- 
mining the sul^ect, and who majf reiason- 
ably be supposed to amount to a^^eai ma^ 
jority. 

Whether man will always be improving 
in knowledge tlironghoiU eternity^ althoagh 
the belief of it be pleasing to the Imaginaf 
l^on^ and cmsonant to reason^ will not adL 
mit of positive proof, neith^ will theeir]ft>> 
ence of intermediate beings betwijct tbte 
human and the Divine Natnie be allowed 
by some ; but thai God can ci>eiite hemgs 
much saperior to inan in isnofwkdge^r we 
cannot, nay we dare not defty. May we 
not then suppose, that to these beings our 
demonstrative knowledge would become lu* 
tuitive^ or that whatever truth ti^r arrive nl hf 
demonstration, they would have by intuition. 
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The doctrine of necessity^ therefore^ if it do 
admit of a demonstration^ would to them 
hecome an intuitive truths or operate as a 
practical principle^ and consequently their 
situation be such as ha$ been pointed out in 
the tract. 

Should man^ should these beings act in 
contempt of, or in contradiction to any of 
these practical maxims^ viz. that the whole 
is greater than a part^ or that it is impossible 
for a body to exist in two places at the 
same time^ &c. Sec. the epithet mad would 
immediately be bestowed upon them. And^ 
I would ask, whether any intuitive truth 
can be treated with neglect without the 
danger of incurring this censure. Should 
this be the case, what would be the condi- 
tion of these enlightened beings we hav6 
mentioned above i For either they must, or 
they must not, submit to the direction of 
intuitive principles, and either way, the ah* 
surdity of their conduct will clearly appear 
from what has been mentioned before. 
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f This doctrine^ then> being taken- (at 
granted, there appears to be a limit pr^ 
scribed to omni)>otence^ and that God can*/ 
not create a being of such enlarged faeulties>' 
as that to him our demonstrative knowledge 

may appear intuitive. 

• * 

It will not^ perhaps^ be easy to point ont 
any other truth, either intuitive, or demon- 
strative, whose mfluence upon our conduct, 
if constantly attended to, would make U8 
ridiculous, and render us unfit for every si* 
tuation in life. This truth being, therefore, 
. of so singulai* a nature, to some people^ at 
' least, it may appear with a suspicious aspect* 

In opposition to the above remarks, the 
Reviewer says, ^^ We know that the 
" firmest belief of the doctrine of necessity, 
doth not render the mhid torpid and inac- 
tive." And for the proof of this, he refers us 
to Doctor Priestley, who is a living example 
/ ' to the contrary. Now, this only proves, 
that lie acts as if he did not believe it, or in 
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tlie fMne nasner as those who have ncTer 
bMrd of the doctrine ; consequently^ the 
whole of the argument^ which thej have 
here made use of^ is foreign to the purpose^ 
tt^ is only an assertion of what was never 
denied. He next asks^ " what should 
'^ hinder but that with the most advanced 
^' knowiedge there should exist the most 
^^ perfect felicity in superior intelligences/' 
I answer^ that this doctrine, by the Reviewer 
supposed demonstrable, may operate as an 
intuitive truth. For this would render them 
entifely torpid, and such a state appears to 
be inconsistent with felicitv. *-- »,</»■ * 

Here the whole merit of the dispute lies,' 
flfind it k incumbent upon those critics to 
point put, how a being thus enlightened, 
can be influenced by motives ; or, which is 
the same thing, to prove that the second 
axiom in the tract is false. This would be 
of greater weight than any thing they have 
thus far observed. 
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firom the Dixme Preseiemer^ tatt^ not eMif 
gpt over by those who defend a oouttwf 
doctrine i and, perhaps, they danotadoiil 
of a direct answer. But in p, 1 4, there it 
a difficulty stacted, of equal magnitude on 
the other side of the questiony and eqpaat 
difficulties on opposite sides^ mvst destn^ 
each other's effect. Would not, then, an 
impartial critic, either have obviated, or 
have allowed the force of this difficulty; 
particularly as the two suppositions are 
brought so close together, and set in oppo- 
sition to each other in p. 19 and 20. But 
the passing it over in silence, comes near to 
an acknowledgment that it appears insu* 
perable. 

The proof he re given, that fore- knowledge 
in God, is of the same- nature with fore- 
knowledge in man, is precisely of the same 
kind with that by which Qod might be 
proved to be under the influence of neces* 
sity. But in this case, the absurdity, of the 
consequences attending .such a condiiBision^ 
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jtioglaring, that we caniiot hesitate aitio* 
nent in rejecting the arguments brought in 
•vpport of it. What confidence then can 
Sre place in them with regard to the other ? 

If the above observations be of any weighty 
the criticism in the Review upon this Tract 
must be partial and uncandid. 

-. "^ 
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TO 
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JAMES GREGORY, M-D.F.R.S. 

FELLOW OF TH£ B0TA;« .C.QL|.^QB OF ; 
PHYSiqiANi, . 

FROFESSOR OF THE , PRACTICE OF PHYSIC .IK 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

AND 

FIRST PHYSICIAN TO HIS MAJESTY IN 
SC.OTLANDy &C. &C..&C. , 

• • r 

X HAYfi' been* i^eeetMly 0ce«ipied 
to discharging^ «h^ litlst' <sad' duties t>f >t&oif- 
Ui^y' to the^T«mamB':of'kii' did iifid' dert: 
ArieiMt/ formferiij^ apnHBSsing'pbpi) >t(fwiti, 
iMt BdMriiiii|lgied''iiif<kb ttte absfemUy of the 
grave ; ^'- ^tictini i6 that ftjl scoarge cff 
|genio% and^ oppi-bbi^iqiift tb the fi{iedteal»n 
«— pulmcltiary tfOtlstiiiiptiOD, 

- In anati^te^ ihei ft w effects, pertaitiing to 
>tDy late-ifiieod^ whi^ eonsilrted chiefly of 
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IV EPISTLB DEDICATOR^. 

a select library of books, relating to his 
Qwo vrof^mon. I discovered thetoUeClifOti 
contained in the subsequent pages. The 
articles were written on detached scmps of 
fopet," XihtefuWy ^^sted^ with' soihe small 
preteosioti to alphiabetical order, into an old 
folio copy of Hippdcrates, and appear to 
^ve he^n gleaned from a miscellaneous 
and leather extensive course of forefgn and 
domestic reading. 



,.i t ■!•-! r ' 
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Whetheir they were intended for pub- 
lication at some future period, or were 
merely the amusement of long wihfet 
I^yeoJS^i .j^sf^i in nj s(€afef df ieclusiou 
4pp«i ;fto«fetFi c^:4fi4hey£'w^e uodwIlAeii 
•Ap. !l>€^i^l0 :tfa^ ja't)goid:>bours')j6f decUiiiuig 
^beadihi M^ c^i ciMiislAiiQe^ jwhkdiiCflificViMiDailr 
^ a%c^r<^iiedM .ThQli^bsogH^lyiiQfvitbie JMih 
'^^hor'a name p/i^cli^s the 'p<)99ibiIiiy;oC .his 
jTffputatiaq being A9J<ii(edM^yr their #m»e^ 
appearance ; white tbfi: ;^5mpiciai; «bftrioe-4>f 
their sale may, peihaps, assist in alleviating 
4he.di8iVe8S|of a ;f^^9 slic^iFM^/filP^f^^ 
ition, who^e m^ftO§ 0f je*is^iM:ft'ihta,:ae^th 
has tended considerably to curtail. 
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;,r AfjUscihaTJiig rematnedi.durini^ tli^ usual 
])erioil AsaAgned/loitStUy; at.jtl^ University 
pf. Eolitf burgby < aod i > pasao^ w tbc ^ c us'tomftty 
preliwiiiiary» eKaviaaiionsi »withbi]t * ten»im, 
s»y We fcieiMl Higiilarlijrnoeived/the degree 
pf M. J.D.I lii&afteramrdto aq(^ottfxi|ed :a wiat^v 

in iLoadon^r and •another, on 'the^Cootinem. 

• • '• ' ' * ' ' ■ 11 

. Wuh anainpltt/fundibf profesfiiottaliijeai^ 
iugti corrected jiiHil>TOrrfieA'by carefal attefl^ 
tiofi 1 tQi tbe , practice: of Tarioiis^ puUic bosfili^ 
^ahi and fidsseaaedjoif^ a liberal and indepeb- 
dent mind, combined with gcnfJcJEindieadear- 
ing manners, the natural delicacy of his con- 
aliuiti^ii^ needier! wUb ftbbtolnaaiiabl^ dif- 
fidence of b^^M^ tideat8^coaibibed>ta make 
bim ptafejofll^Q'atj^iikpt^iihUaia k^decedt 
fioiPbpelieaae ia/a cc&pepsthUbiMiuiti^ nbav- 
ket town, tp.th^ arduous, struggle r^ayired 
tQ Secure pyojfe?gipnalsa\fpgA9ei i^.tJieiWifiT 
tTopoUs.r-n Bi»t : 6v«ii ; these . humble, hopet 
w^ce-never tei^zed^' ^''^ ''" '*'•'''." ' -'V •"ll 

^ .. .... . ; .. ■; t.- r»> iiT|-j n':f.^i /^«>'> in»5ii !'»> 1 -^' 

.WUeu jtji^., iftQQft.;^fyncpi»»tiatti first .il- 
lumined lhii( heoMBpfaei^ with her orient 
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•horns,*', the. priejttdioes of education, -^nd 
some Jeaning (natnnd enough in a bachekir) 
towardftthemiBogamio doctrines of Malthusv 
.who absurdly coosiders a auper^-ahmdant 
population.aB an evil> made bini'Start soaie 
'doubts, jespeclang. the flltimate benefitCkely 
to accrue to the huniaD.:8Jpecies from, the 
blessed discovery. This opinion afforded his 
JtMretbreot who wisely looked to present pro- 
.fit from the noted priacttdey ground to'r^ise 
the cry of prejudice against him, whi<2h4iiMl 
.the effect of greatly de|M:e8siisg bis naturally 
too delicate spirits. .. * 

-' Rumoucs. to his disad^anti^e' were also 
industriously ciroiilttted thpo>ugh the me» 
di urn of a : ^daaihing J ^argeon^ Apbtb^oary 
and Maa-»Mid«ife> who was moreovisr '% 

r ■ ... ,;.,■■.:: ■ ■ ■ J . * 

' '^ Vide the hieroglypmc in the ti tie-page of cm 
bf Dn Lettsom'tf ^mphlets on this important subjeSit^ 
9viifre the learned DoctDr has oojiied -from Brjrsnl^ 
Mythology a print of the I>f«s^ J^^ysji Of /%H)^i||i 
Mnevis, bearing a crescent on its sh' ulder, converting 
the bull mto a cow. as an emblem of vaccination. — thus 
slily insioualaflg that this pikitieid'waf^ w^ll kooWh to tha 
•oci^At Egyj^tisf^.; aod.oii^j rietimi t^Dr. Jennier, 
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Oornet o^f(McH>I^ covbhry; and who did all 
'tile medical trade of tlie neighbourhood. 
tHe of cour^ laid all the hidie», who were 
-flattered by his morning calls, when return* 
.'iog from drill, mounted on 'a prancing 
ic^arger, dressed in soarlet regimentiiis laced 
«iiritb gold, hi« crantuni bedecked with an 
'Umbrageous plumed helmet, and his bold 

obstdtrtc fist supported by a terrific sabr^ 
<in a sheath of burnished steel. 

It js perfectly natural, that the person^, 
•by whose means a woman imagines that 
the is relieved from the painful pangs of 
•patturition, should possess considerable in- 
(fluence over her. mind ; and the propriety, 
with which all married ladies counsel their 
•husbands in the choice of their medical 
monitor, is a point not to be disputed; 
:Who, indeed, can have a nearer or more 
aerious interest in a man's life and health 
than the wife of his bosom i and who better 
tfitted to -save that,* when endangered by 
-disease, than the person by whom she be* 
lieves her own to have been so often saved f 



In short, ag^nins^.tli^jdifeasii^f'thf Q^m^h 
the address of tbe ApQlh^carjf/iaiid the 
gossip of the Gyn*andre '«or .ManfMidwift, 
10 uniop with, a combiofiMQn of jalli.lbe LIh 
dies iaipated in tbe^aijfAteriea^fribeiB^a 
J>ea, my poor^ mod^t, liieritorioiif .ftifiitd 
;}fcood Bd chancel. No!W andthj^n^ Jodeed, 
be took a guinea flrotn-a. nei'^oua oldi-iiiaid, 
or A superannuated bachelor.:! But^<'as 
the small quantity of bnsiiless) that fell to 
his share was not sufficient to occupy his 
attention/ he grad^ually. ceased* Co at^ienl to 
the liul^ ho. bfMil; be discoolinued ito ni- 
quire after bis patients, and Ithey of eouisic 
cejased to Require bis visiti.; be became:»^ 
lanohdy and disjected ;>jrarel5 sttned) AroiiL 
the small apartoMat which .oooltainedliiiB 
'books, except in tbelei^ening, wbeniici^ofi- 
qasionaily aoi used .himself nviih w^leringaa 
few plants .that :grew:m ibe,.JittIe: gardeh 
behind his rei^dehce,;0tri:8treUedbyeiiiGUi&to 
light along tbe banks* a{\ tbeimumoridg 
fivulet, which sktr^ i^i boundary w^^ Wbeh 
the approach of winter .foperaededtheDek- 



^cessity^ of fttt^ntion to his favourite flowers, 
he no longer went abroad. 

. On paying my annual Christmas visit to 
the friend and companion of myeariy years, 
il marked, with grief, the hectic that flushed 
his cheek ^and'though the flame of friend* 
abip imparted a faint and temporary lustre 
to his fainguid eye> I heard, with deep con- 
.cern^ .the hollow cotiigh that too surely pre* 
saged his approaching fate^ He appeared 
perfectly aware of his situation, but seemed 
:to be resigned, and cafelesd, or; ratfhein^ in- 
Jdignant, about life* ^ Wltb the utmost dif- 
ificulty could I prevail with himto«Uow< me 
to contribute inyqiTte'tOihis slender funds, 
in order to try the effect of a voyage to 
Litiiofi. fie appeared to riesent the negkct, 
« witb'iwifioh the wojrid had treated bis' merits 
:aiid\ic^air^Beiits, am^ to regard his death, 
>iwhich> took piaee. before the vessel in wbiish 
.'lie sailed reached' itiie mouth of tbe;Tagu6, 
Jas^'d.kind qf -retalianien for the ill usage and 
'^neglebt^^lfe had experienced from vman* 
-kind;./; f' ' . . . k; ... 
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Tbiis brief account of the short and evil 
days of my friend, for he died in his SOth 
year, will afford some explanation of the 
sarcastic turn. of maoy.of the Anecdotes, 
the ntdancholy (tendency of others, and 
give a sort of reasoili for the aim of severU 
of theni being. evidently diriected ligainst :b 
most useful 4ko:d. respectable ibnanoh of 'the 
profession, by ^an individual QAefllber of 
which he uafon^tm^itely.coiiifiiidered himself 
to have be^0 injured* :. . ' ' .. •< 

' ■' ' ■' . ...'■'.* 

. Respecting the meritis of the subsequent 
-collection: I . shall -^^ffer rio - opinion : tbbt 
jpoint oan lonly be settled by thereceptidti 
it meets with from :the. public, ji.' i;;: v>' (■: 

No class :of Hterdry- mop- pUsses0<'iliQte 
varied infoimatioii, or perua^rnioh^.hboks, 
.than tb^ medical; JMractitioiierBM'O^ -Great 
Britain. . To the* fashioinabl^iPhymoIah^iQ 
high- practice, this work .may:»s^Ve[.^S(ia 
Tebiciilar com panion*<«4nay help to unbend 
his mrnd after the fatigue! o£ appeariiig to 
listen to the fancied ills of wealth and iii* 
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dolenoe'-'-and 'may, perhapsy occasionally 
furnisb him t with an appropriate Anecdote 
to: kljevia(e the languor .of diseiase, divert 
the : attention of the hypoQhondriac frooir 
Himself, anfl 'bo; cheat him' of a moment's 
misery — or haply, by some apt aliusioo^ 
suspend that sorrow^ which looks for relief 
Obly from the faorering haod.of Death. ' 






r To' the younger Practitioner^ it . nmy an- 
swer 4)be purpose of bl^iiiling < the. tedious 
drpectation- of employment,' and prepare 
bii»>mind, by pireoept ^d ^ampie, for the 
mabi Fold' slights, 'crosses, disappointments, 
and instances of ingratitude,. which »he can- 
not fall to encounter in the course of his 
professional career. . . : 

Should it perchanee fall into any other 
hands than those; pf the profession, it will 
assist in dispelling that belief in the quack- 
ery and imposture of niedibine, which the 
general progr/es^Qf;hi^an knowledge tends 
daily to diminish, and to increase the re- 
spject dq^ to the liberal, honest, and manly 
professor of the healing art alone ; — a 
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character, which iiot only.ydor precepts^, 
and the lessons of yonr worthy; fatb^r^ haTei 
ever tended to form and to support; but: 
which has been justly exemplified in the uni-Sii 
form tenor of your owti life and profefssioaali 
demeanour. . i 
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The subiequ^t pages exhibit abnndaht) 
evidence of the diligence employed by the 
Compiler, in selecting some pf the beauties 
with which your works abound ;<— a circum«> > 
stance, which spggested the idea, and must^ 
constitute'^the . apology for the liberty tuiti 
Slimed in requesling your Patronage of this . 
orphan Anthology r 

I have the honour tc b^^ 

• : ' Sib, - . : • / ' ' 

« 

With respect and gratitude, 

.-•■'..• . ■> 

Your Q^edient servant, -.^ 

f I 

A'bd* fortner pupil, 
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Thb EDITOR; 
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